IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


The Philosophical Review. —VoL ii. 2. J. G. Schorman—Sant’s 
Critical Problem. [The central problem for Kant was: How are 
synthetic judgments a priori possible. This problem has two branches : 
(1) How do such judgments arise ? and (2) How comes it that they have 
objective validity? In answering these questions Kant is led to consider 
another—How is experience possible ? But thiB is not acknowledged by 
him as the primary and essential inquiry. The main fallacy of his 
procedure lies in the assumption that synthetic a priori knowledge exists. 
There is really no such t hing , bnt only “ facts perceived ” and “hypotheses 
to account for them”. We presume that Professor Schunnan will 
endeavour to show in the future articles which he promises that no 
lurking a priori cognition is implied in the perception of a fact or the 
framing of an hypothesis.] A Seth—Epistemology in Locke and Kant. 
[Locke was right in holding that “ the mind knowB not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has of them ”. He was wrong 
in holding that “ our knowledge is only conversant about ideas Pro¬ 
fessor Seth remarks that ‘ it might be more correct to say that our 
knowledge is never conversant about ideas—unlesB in the reflective 
analysis of the psychologist ’. We may add that even in psychological 
analysis the idea cognised is not the idea which constitutes the cognition. 
Kant’s starting-point is according to Seth, 1 a hypothetical dualism in 
many respects similar to that of Locke ’. He ought, we think, to have 
laid more stress upon the essential difference between them, in which 
lies the Kantian distinction between the object as given and the object as 
thoughL Kant’s attribution of “quasi independence” to the phenomenal 
object is sharply and perhaps unfairly criticised. It is true that pheno¬ 
mena in space are regarded Dy him as being independent of our subjective 
perceptions But this is only because they are thought as phenomenal 
of an object which is unperceived and “ trans-subjective an object 
which apart from its relation to our sensibility is unknowable, though 
not wholly unthinkable.] E. B. Titchener—Anthropometry and Experi¬ 
mental Psychology. [A protest against confusion of psychological with 
anthropometrical experiment. “ The psychological experiment pre¬ 
supposes, almost universally, practice ;—practice in introspection, practice 
in attentional concentration, practice in the control of the particular 
apparatus employed. The anthropometrical experiment requires at most 
only so much practice as is necessary for the correct carrying out of 
instructions.’’] No. 8. E. Adickes —Bibliography of Writings by and 
on Kant which have appeared in Germany up to the end of 1887. [The 
present instalment of this Bibliography is devoted to Kant's own writings. 
The arrangement is chronologictd, and the same order will be adopted for 
the writings on Kant. “ The conclusion will consist of an alphabetical 
list of persons and a rydematic index.” The whole work should prove very 
valuable to the student of Kant] A. Beth—The Epistemology of Neo- 
Kantism. [“ Trans-subjective reference constitutes the very essence of 
knowledge as distinguished from experience as a series of subjective 
happenings which take place but which mean nothing.” This is the 
position maintained by Professor Seth as against the doctrine of im¬ 
manency which he attributes to the Neo-Kantians and to Mill. It seems 
to us that Professor Seth is much more of a Neo-Kantian than his 
opponents.] J. McK. Cattell—Mental Measurement. [Intensity, ex- 
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tensity and subjective time are mental magnitudes corresponding to the 
physical magnitudes force, space and physical time, and they are all 
measurable. The same is true of “ mental complexity ” which “ may be 
regarded as analogous to the configuration of a physical system We 
are glad to find Professor Cat tell maintaining that “ our knowledge of 
the min d is less partial and uncertain than our knowledge of the nervous 
system ”.] 

In the Intkrnational JOURNAL or Ethics for April, Mr. J. 8. 
Mackenzie, treating “ The relation between Economics and Ethics "— 
mainly as viewed from the economic side—says thingB old and new in a 
stimulating and discursive manner. A specimen of his new thingB is 
“ that a man is exploited when he is used as a mere means and pauperised 
when he is used as a mere end ”. Mrs. Bryant writes thoughtfully on 
“ Self-surrender and 8elf-development ”; treating of the place of 
recreation in a life of serious purpose, of the occasional conflicts between 
.right conduct and the cultivation of righteous character, and especially 
of the gain in self-development—both intellectual and moral—obtained 
through self-surrender. Mrs. Bosanqnet prints a lecture—given before 
a Massachusetts “ School of Applied Ethics ” on “ The principles and 
chief dangers of the administration of charity ”. Mr. Thomas Davidson 
writes on “ The ethics of an eternal Being ”; he holds that “ no true 
system of ethics can be constructed except on the supposition that the 
moral agent is an immortal being ” ; ana lays down—in disagreement 
with Mrs. Bryant—that this immortal being will “ reach a far better and 
purer result if he acts with a view to the plenitude of his own being . . . 
than if he has his eye continually on the state of the world and labours 
to reduce it to an ideal or fanciful Utopia Utopias, however, being at 

E resent much in the air—in every sense—Mr. W M. Salter points out 
ow the aims of the Utopist might be realised by “ Reform within the 
limits of the existing law ” ; suggesting that («.</.) any landowner who 
believes that “ unearned increment ” should go to the State ought to 
devote his own to public uses. The general idea is as old as Aristotle’s 
criticism of Plato's communistic Utopia: but it is always possible that 
the twentieth century may see its realisation. Mr. Sidney E. Mezes 
writes on “ Freedom : its relation to the proof of determinism ”. He 
attempts to prove that induction cannot prove or disprove freedom : 
but that “ inasmuch as our assertion of necessity depends on our right 
to form teleological judgment, that assertion, the ordinary meaning of 
the words to the contrary notwithstanding, is itself a covert or disguised 
assertion of freedom ”. There is also a “ discussion,” judiciously con¬ 
ducted by Miss Gilliland, on Professor Upton’s pamphlet “ Are ethics 
and theology vitally connected ”. 

Rbvue Philo so phique.— xviii. Am, No. 4. Koehler — Pourquoi res- 
semblons-nons a nos Parents 1 Etude physiologique but la Fecundation. 
[A very lucid and interesting exposition of the results of recent research.] 
L. Arriat— De la M&hode graphologique. [An attempt to connect 
‘ graphology 1 with the classifications of different types of character 
recently proposed by M. Ribot and M. P4rex.] F. Pioavet—8ur la N£o- 
Thomisme—et la Scolaetiqne. [A very full account of recent contribu¬ 
tions to the history of Scholasticism]. No. A L. Dauriac—Psychologic 
du Muaicien. 1. I/Evolution des Aptitudes Musicales. [There are five 
kinds of musical aptitude : (1) for enjoying music ; (2) for discerning 
good from bad ; (8) for justifying such discernment by analytic criticism ; 
(4) for render&ig music with feeling and insight by voice or instrument; 
(5) for composing music. The mutual relations and interdependence of 
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